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Our Meeting-Houses as Debtors to the Public, 

As the Sabbath was said to be “ made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath,” so our 
meeting-houses, should any more be located, 
ought to be located for man. In other words, 
regard should be had to the greatest good of the 
greatest number, not only of members but of 
those for whom we would make it easy to gather 
with us. For patronage of their secular busi- 
ness or trade, the children of this world seem 
wiser in their generation than the professed 
children of light often seem in their choice of 
sites for houses of public worship. 

Sometimes the selection of a meeting-house 
lot is governed by cheapness of land—not as 
David was governed when he said, “I will not 
offer unto the Lord a sacrifice which cost me 
nothing ;” nor yet as a business man would be 
governed in selecting a place for public resort 
to sell his goods. Sometimes lots have been 
offered at a nominal price, in order to enhance 
the value of other lots in the neighborhood—a 
mercenary situation. Sometimes meeting-houses 
are erected considerably out of town or village, 
to meet part-way the comers from another town, 
thus compelling the use of carriages from both 
towns instead of from one. It would seem that 
instead of catering to the vehicled attendance, 
regard should be had principally to the more 
numerous pedestrians. When once a horse is 
harnessed and the travellers are on their way, 
it is comparatively easy to be carried a mile 
further to join a meeting in the central part of 
a town, rather than ask the town’s people also 
to harness and come a mile out of town. The 
result will be that the town-people whom we 
should wish our mode of worship to reach, will 
take the easier step from the side-walk into the 
door-way of some church edifice that is planted 
right where the people are. Many of our 
younger members will prefer to follow these in 
there, rather than take a dreary tramp to the 
outskirts, In the location of a library building 
in a village it has been urged that a difference 





of half-a-dozen steps from a side-walk will often 
determine whether a young man turns in for an 
evening at a reading-room, or at a pool-room or 
saloon. Why thus practically put for any class 
a probable embargo on meeting-attendance ? 

We must take our fellow-beings as they are, 
and not as they ought to be, if we are to help 
get them where they ought to be. If the meet- 
ing-house compel them to goa mile, we say they 
ought to be interested enough to go twain. So 
they ought. But that is not the way we invite 
them to our stores. So they will, when once 
they have found the true feeding. We know 
one man who regularly drives with some of his 
family twelves miles each way, passing meeting- 
houses that contain “ praising-machines ” to 
reach a consistent Friends’ meeting. Instances 
are quoted of women on horseback, or men 
a-foot, proceeding similar distances to enjoy 
spiritual worship with Friends. For such as 
these it matters little in what out-of-the-way 
places meeting-houses are put. But the Author 
of meeting-houses has not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to learn to worship. He 
came right where they were, and where the 
common people heard Him gladly. We are 
debtors to the barbarians as well as to the Greeks, 
to the unwise as well as to the wise; and should 
plant our testimony-stands accordingly. 

It is to be feared that the effect of some of 
these rather sequestered meeting-houses is to ad- 
vertise that the Friends’ religion is not a re- 
ligion for our common humanity, and that the 
saving light of which we profess to be children 
is not a “ universal saving Light,” and that our 
worship is exclusive of the general public. That 
is not our feeling. But the attitude of several 
of our houses for worship towards the public has 
seemed to speak that language. We have been 
pleased to see of late, at the gateways of our 
city meetings, permanent notices posted that 
our meetings for worship are public. In some 
other places we would be willing to see the 
meeting transferred from the outlying country 
to the town, where people might easily step in 
and make “a new discovery in worship.” It is 
a heavy tariff on our worship—or on commend- 
ing our public opportunities for it—to turn our 
backs on our townsmen, and travel the roads un- 
duly for the sake of the meeting-house. Neither 
the mountain nor Jerusalem is the essential of 


public assemblage of worshippers. By reason 
of the same advantages mammon covets the 
premises for purposes of commerce or gain. 
Large and tempting offers of money may be 
held up to induce the members to hand over 
their vantage ground for public worship to com- 
mercial business, while the modest meeting- 
house seems to plead,“ Wist ye not that I must 
be about the Father’s business?” May no com- 
petition be suffered between the best facilities 
for the Lord’s work and any mercenary tempta- 
tions. As for instance the plea that this most 
costly anointing of the Head of the church 
“might have been sold for so much and given 
to the poor,” or that a more retired spot would 
be as effective for our public testimony in wor- 
ship. So long as a certain location is as much 
better for the Lord’s service as it is for a busi- 
ness plant, may the Head of the church have 
the preference above the millionaires. May 
spirituals never be subordinated to temporals 
by the same Society that withdraws from the 
choicest business hours of the mid-week for 
public worship, and for public testimony that 
spiritual life transcends temporal considerations, 
and heaven’s proper position is above the earth. 

Our meeting-houses, also, even if abandoned, 
—we might say, especially if abandoned—owe 
much to the public in the appearance which 
they present. That appearance should be at 
least reputable. It should not be suffered to 
lie in the public eye as the advertisement of a 
lost cause. The cause is not lost, however much 
the members in a neighborhood are lost from 
it. The cause of Quakerism has for more than 
eighteen centuries been the life ofall the churches 
that had life. It is increasingly in the churches 
generally a gaining cause, however widely it 
may seem waning in many bearing the name. 
Our buildings and their premises should stand 
as reputable monuments of our principles,—as 
reminders that there are such principles, though 
of them the world, or the nominal membership, 
may not be worthy. If it is deemed important 
that a living Friend should walk before the 
people as a public reminder by his outward 
appearance of the principles of Truth as we 
testify for them, it is even more emphatically 
important that our representative houses should 
show forth no discredit to the same cause. 

It is important, also, that ministers feeling 


worship ; but if by meeting where people reside a | concerned for a neighborhood, should, so far as 


worship in spirit and in truth is to be brought 
nigh to a greater number, let “the mountain 
come to the man.” 

Sometimes, however, a city meeting-house is 
found to stand in an ideal situation for the 








it is practicable, make use of the Friends’ meet- 
ing-houses in that neighborhood, and not depend 
unduly on the courtesy of other denominations 
for the loan or hire of their places of worship. 
It seems to these sometimes a discourtesy if we 
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preach our own principles in their houses. And The Grumble Box. 
yet it is too often necessary, in order to get at| “‘ Here, } Nell, put in your half-penny; that 
the people at all, to use houses of theirs which | ¥48 & Diz one ! 
“TI only said the potatoes are stone cold, and 
it’s true—they are. Is that a grumble, mother?” 
“T rather think it is, He len, ” answered Mrs. 


are more publicly located than our own. 
ia eee 


For ‘‘ THE FRIEND:”’ 


Buildings for Divine Worship. Porter. “Someone had better read our contract 
The editor of the Christian Neighbor, Sidi H. | 48%”. W e haven't heard it for nearly two 
Browne, of Columbia, 8. ©, addressing the days. Read it, Harry.” Harry took a box 


from the middle of the table, and read aloud: 
‘Each and every member of this family agrees 
to pay a half-penny into this box for each and 
every grumble or complaint he or she shall make 
about any article of food on this table. Edward 
orter, Mary Porter, Harry Porter, Helen Por- 
ter, Elizabeth Porter.” 
“Tf that isn’t the strangest agreement I ever 
| heard !” exclaimed Aunt Margaret. who had 
— in unexpectedly for lunch. “ How did it 
ever come about?” 
| « Oh, we’ve had it for a month or more now, 
and the box is nearly full,” said Helen. “ For 
the first day or two half pennies just poured in, 
but now father can eat salt buiter and drink 
weak coffee without a word. He’s almost heroic. 
with the view expressed in a private letter re- | Mother always was a martyr; nothing but tough 
ceived by me not many days ago from one con- heetsteak ever made her complain. I suppose 
nected with Friends, and desirous that their tes- | Harry and Bess and I are to fill the box. 


South Carolina Conference Historical Society 
(Methodist) upon some charges he had wit- 
nessed within the last fifty years, said, concern- 
ing their places of religious worship: 

“There are probably more cburch build- 
ings now than formerly ; certainly far superior 
ones, some of them may be a little too superior. 
Those log houses, often with backless slab seats, 
were called meeting-houses. As they succes- 
sively gave way to improved buildings the peo- 
ple began more than before to call them churches. 
Possibly it might grate on the ears of the wor- 
shippers at a model modern church to call their 
house of worship a ‘ meeting-house.’ ” 

The foregoing reflection of the venerable 
Methodist minister seemed quite in keeping 


timony bearing for simplicity and spirituality “ But,” said Aunt Margaret, “ you haven't 
inl aut ten lost oF telined away. The subject told me why you began to have a grumble 
of architecture is one that has claimed a good box. i os mak ¥ : 
deal of his attention for many years. Regret-|  “ Pil tell you,” said Mrs. Porter. * Don’t 
ting the “steeple-house and paid pastor digres- you remember some of the times you have been 
aion,” be says: “I do not object to steepled here to lunch when everything was wrong on 
towers, but think they would be more in place | the table?) The soup was either too hot or too 
as annexes and look-out points to the local | & ld; the beef was overdone; the vegetables 
buildings of a fire department, or, in the shape either too salt or not salt enough ; the bread 
of simple towers or domed towers as close parts was dry or the toast burnt. If there a one 
of school buildings, to hold bells and clocks in | everyone lonzed for custard or cream. 


»Y) 


Aunt 


one instance, and astronomical apparatus in the | Margaret smiled. ’ : 
shor” “I've known such things to happen in other 


houses, too.” 


“So have I,” said Mrs. Porter; “but don’t 
you remember, too, the little blessing father so 
often asked before meals: ‘O, Lord, for the food 
ond the Prayer Book will come next—why not ? that Thou has given us, give us grateful hearts ?’ 
The step is an easy one. If a paid ministry is We would bow our heads and listen, and then 
necessary for the society’s maintenance, bishops grumble over every mouthful. ; 
are desirable for realizing an increase of mem- “You didn't mother; you never did. 
bership—calling up the workers, holding them the rest of us. . D 
well in hand, and facilitating their distribution.” W ell,” continued Mrs. Porter, “ one Sunday 

Inasmuch as the preparation of a “ Hymnal” | ™orning we all went to church and heard an 
has been already ordered, it does indeed seem | UUSUAally good sermon. ‘Then we came home 
as though we need not look very far ahead to and sat down to a very good dinner ; but it was 
discern the approach of an authorized “ Prayer | YOr® than ever before we left the table, father 
Book.” Superintendents for the oversight of stop ped us and said YP ve been thinking, chil- 
religious work, have, as we know, been in- dren, it would be just as well not to ask a bless- 
stalled in several of the Yearly Meetings. Some ing on the food any longer. We have such poor 
of these, it appears, have assumed to too great things to cat we cannot feel grateful.” 
an extent the office and power of a “ bishop,” a Phat took the breath out of us a said Harry. 
so that it would seem the experiment has not “ Yes, but it opened our eyes,” said Helen. 
been attended with a Jarge measure of success : We couldn't believe that we found so much 
Perhaps if there be a care to —— ngthen the fault with eve rything. ar 
things that remain,” there may be a flocking “It was father who thought of the box,” said 
back to the old standard on the part of our Harry. ‘He said it would help us to keep a 
own people, and a coming in of the ritual-ana good resolution if we had to pay for breaking 
-ceremony-wearied of many denominations. oe 


J. W. L. 


THE poor may be as covetous as the rich. In- 
ordinate greed and love of money depends not 
upon the amount possessed. The little of one man 
may be as much his idol as is the abundance of 
another. It is the state of the heart that deter- 
mines the nature and extent of the sin, not the 
fact of plenty or of scarcity. 


He sees pretty strong evidences of evolution | People’s 
from the religious Society of Friends to the 
“ Friends’ Church.” “ How rapidly changes are 


taking place in the Society of Friends. Bishops 


It was 


said little 
more sugar for my 


“I’ve got some pennies in it too,” 
Bess, “ because I cried for 
pudding.” 

“And what are you 
money when the box 
Margaret. 

“ We don’t know yet what kind of heathen 
are to have it,” answered Harry. “Chinese, 
Siamese, Japanese, Indian, or Americ: an; it will 
go from heathen to heathen.” 

Aunt Margaret rose to take her departure. 


ee 


the 
Aunt 


going to do with 
is filled?” asked 


Oo 


Duty clearly apprehended must be followed. 


ter. 


am only sorry we did not have a better meal to 
offer you. 










you!” 
uine out-and-out grumble.” 


seventy-five of their number since landing, 


ee 





“Must you go, Margaret?” asked Mrs, Por. 
“T am so glad you came in for lunch. [| 


“A half penny, mother! a half. penny from 


exclaimed the children. “ That’s a gen- 


And Mrs. Porter laughingly slipped a coin 


into the grumble box.— Ez, 


——_—————»,e—— 


The Dukhobortsi in Cyprus. 

The following is the latest news from the 
Dukhobortsi, summarized from Wilson Sturge’s 
letter of the fifth of Twelfth Month, 1898: 

The change of weather has led to a further 


improvement in the health and spirits of the 


immigrants, after the severe trial they have 
passed through, and the loss by death a total of 
The 
doctors state distinctly that in most of the cases 
of illness the seeds of the complaint were sown 
before the Dukhobortsi came to Cyprus. No 
effort or cost has been spared to cope with the 
illness, as will be apparent from the erection of 
the hospital at Athalassa, at the recommenda- 
tion of the doetors, and from the fact that the 
outlay for drugs in a single month was forty 
pounds. 

At the present moment there are very few seri. 
ous cases of illness (about twenty at Athalassa), 
but a great many who have not recovered thor- 
oughly. The little rain there has been has 
fetched up the corn that was sown, and the 
Dukhobortsi now realize that with all the dis- 
advantages of the climate (which are great), it 
is easier to grow enough food to live on where 
they now are than in the parts of the Caucasus 

they left. The olive harvest isa help. About 
half of those picked have been pressed, and the 
Dukhobortsi use the oil in cooking. Green 
peas are still brought to table; and supplies of 
garden seed are sent from England for further 
cultivation. Wilson Sturge reports radishes up 
in the garden; and he has been getting celery 
earthed up, a new idea in Cyprus, Lentils, ete., 
are now in use. Some of the immigrants not 
realizing the object of this strongly nitrogenous 
food, wished to exchange the lentils for potatoes, 
but as they are given out as an extra, this 
could not, of course, be done. 

The District Commissioner has just paid a 
visit to Pergamo, and was gratified with what 
he saw. ‘Two of the wells there have been 
cleaned out, but the Turks will not go down the 
third because there is an evil spirit in it, and the 
Russian immigrants avoid the place by night. 

The men have now begun to work with better 
heart, and are asking for another ox at Atha- 
lassa. The women have throughout the whole 
of the heavy trials since the landing shown the 
greatest courage and determination in combating 
the difficulties by which the position has been 
unavoidably beset. 

>. 

Ir is said that the following expedient will 
cure a horse from kicking. Put the animal into 
a narrow stall that has both sides thickly pad led. 
Suspend a sack filled with hay or straw so that 
it will strike his heels, and let the horse and 
sack fight it out. Be sure to have things ar- 

ranged so that the horse cannot hurt himself. 
The sack will be victorious every time, and in 
the end the horse will absolutely refuse to kick 
the sack or any thing else. 


——————E 


For God sent not his Son into the world to 
condemn the world ; but that the world through 
Him might be saved.—John tit: 17. 
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News of the Doukhobors. 

BY V. TCHERTKOFF. 

The past month has been a busy and eventful 
one. As stated in the last number of the News, 
two Doukhobor families, accompanied by Ayl- 
mer Maude, started fur Canada on September 
1st. In the same boat with them went also D. 
A. Hilkotf, who lived among the Doukhobors | tj 
for several years, and whose knowledge of their 
habits and customs, as well as his command of 
European languages, has enabled him to greatly 
assist matters in Canada. The object « of the 
journey to Canada was twofold: (1) to select 
suitable land for the permanent settlement of 
the Doukhobors and (2) to endeavor to enlist 
the sympathy and support of the Government 
and negotiate with the railway company, ete. 

They duly arrived at Quebec on September 
10th, and on September 29th a long letter 
reached us, giving the results arrived at some 
five days after landing. 

On arrival at Quebec, on Saturday, Septem 
ber 10th, the Doukhobors and Hilkuff remained 
in the clean and comfortable Immigrants’ Rooms 
provided by the Government, while Maude went 
on to Montreal and interviewed various offi ials 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The follow- 
ing Monday, Maude went on to Outowa, and 
there met Prof ssor Mavor, who had taken much 
interest in the Doukndbors,and had prepared the 
way for negotiations in connection with their 
emigration to Canada. I quote the following 
extract from Maude’s letier: — 

“ He (Prof. Mavor) bad succeeded in interest- 
ing a number of officials, and did not doubt but 
that the Doukhobors would be looked after and 
helped wheu they were once here, but no money 
would be given to bring them here. Money- 
collecting, in Canada, for such an object was no 
use. 

“ Marriages must be registered, i. ¢., the Gov- 
ernment wants to know who is married, to whom 
and when. 

“As to military service, the law is satisfactory. 
The following is an extract from Militia Act, 
section 21 :— 

“* Every person bearing a certificate from the 
Society of Quakers, Mennonites or Tunkers, and 
every inhabitant of Canada of any religious de- 
nomination, otherwise subject to military duty, 
who from the doctrines of his religion, is averse 
to bearing arms and refuses personal military 
service, shall be exempt from such service when 
ballotted in time of peace or war, upon such 
conditions and under such regulations as the 
Governor in Council, from time to time, pre- 
scribe ., 

“ Education relates not to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, but to the State Governments. Till 
we know in which State they want to settle, 
nothing can be said about it, except that educa- 
tion is not oe »mpulsory in the outlying districts, 
and no religious instruction is forced on anyone. 

“The case seems to be that Canada is as free 
a any country in the world.” 




















The interview with the Deputy Minister of | 


the Interior was very satisfactory. Land would 
be allotted as nearly in one place as possible ; | 





enquiry ) 





In a letter dated September 17th, Maude 


says:— 


“To sum up the whole case :— 
“Canada is a most satisfactory country for 


the Doukhobors. 


“ There is plenty of good, free land. There 
is as much freedom as in any country. Immi- 
grants are wanted. Wages are good : from | 


three to eight shillings a day for a laborer. 


very good workman who is here in March 


or April may reasonably expect to earn, even 
by wage labor, more than enough to keep him 
and his family through the coming winter. 


“Those who have even a little money to start 


on the land, can do far better than by wage- 
labor. 


“The winter is the worst time of year for em- 
ployment.’ 

These letters and a cable (in answer to our 
“ Let exiles come. Land ready. Ar- 
rangements progressing favorably,” were cheer- 
ing in the extreme. We had received from Rus- 


sia accounts of the condition of the twenty-one 


hundred exiles still near Batoum, and of the Eii- 
zavetpol Doukhovors. Leo Tolstoy had written 
strongly urging their speedy emigration, and 
his eldest son, Sergius ‘Tolstey, had come over 
to England specially to see if something could 
not be done at once. We counted our funds 
and estimated the cost of emigrating the twenty- 
one hundred exiles. Leo Tolstoy had promised 
to obtain three thousand pounds; the Purleigh 
Colony, Essex, held nearly one thousand pounds 
at the disposal of the Doukhobors (the balance 
of the colony funds, after allowing for six months’ 
maintenance of the colonists), and the exiles 
themselves had about forty-five hundred pounds 
This made a total of eighty tive hundred pounds. 
But on es -timating the necessary expe nditure we 
felt that we could not move unless we had eleven 
thousand pounds, On laying the facts before 
the Friends’ Doukhobortsi Commitree they guar- 
anteed us the twenty-five hundred pounds bal- 
ance from their funds on condition that they 
were understood to take no responsibility for 
the organization of the emigration; their hands 
being already full with the Cyprus settlement. 
We were thus enabled to telegraph to L. Souler- 
gitsky, at Batoum, to engage a steamer and ar- 
range for the emigration of the twenty-one bun- 
dred exiles, 

A steamer has now been chartered, and will 
embark the people at Batoum in December; 
and it is probable that a second party, consist- 
ing of about two thousand Elizavetpol and Kars 
Doukhobors will also leave before the end of 
the year. 

As to the suitability of the country, the fol- 
lowing extract from one of Maude’s letters may 
be quoted :— 

“ Edmonton, 20th September, 1898. 

“We arrived here yesterday, intending to 
start out to-day on a four-days’ drive to look 


for a suitable location, where we could bespeak 


some ten townships of thirty-six square miles 
each for the ultimate settlement of the Douk 
hobors. 

“ Prof. Mavor gave me letters of introduction 
to various people, and we have had opportuni- | 


The two Doukhobors are so pleased with the 
country they have seen that they ask why we 
should go any further, but the guide from the 
Immigration Department says we have only 
as yet seen the worst part of the country.” 

Regarding the result of the negotiations with 
the Government, etc., the following sums up the 
official notification from the Minister of the In- 
terior, dated October 5th :— 

“1. Those responsible for the organization of 
the emigration to receive the usual bonus of five 
dollars per adult, children counting half. 

“2. A further grant of one dollar and fifty 
cents for each man, woman and child settled, 
towards organization and transport expenses. 

“3. The use of the Immigration Halls in 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories grant- 
ed during the winter months.” 

Beyond this, the agents of the Government 
are in various ways facilitating the arrangements, 
by purchasing supplies on our account, ete. 
From all the Government representatives Maude 
seems to have met with courteous consideration 
aud sympathetic assistance. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway are also meet- 
ing us in « generous spirit. They are assisting 
the emigration of the parties to be moved this 
winter, and have agreed to exchange land with 
the Government, and thus enable the settlement 
to be compact. (N B.—The C. P. R. own al- 
ternate blocks with the Government, and thus 
unless an exchange were effected, the Douk- 
hobors would not have been able to be altogether 
as they wish, but separated by the intervening 
(livisions belonging to the C. P. R.) 

The reception accorded to the immigration 
by Canadian public opinion is mixed. Some 
papers attack them, accusing them of fanati- 
cism, ete., and reproach the Government for aid- 
ing the immigration. Other papers are well- 
disposed, publish accounts of their faith and 
sufferings, and weleome them as desirable settlers 
on the vacant land in the North-West. 

But the adverse public opinion seems solely 
represented by the newspapers—which are often 
partisan, and attack the Doukhobor emigration 
merely from opposition to the Government. If 
we come to the personal effect of the Douk- 
hobors, the opinion of those who have come into 
contact with the two families there, there seems 
only one verdict, for, to quote Maude again :— 

“All who have come in contact with the Douk- 
hobors speak well of them. In the Immigra- 
tion Hall at Winnipeg they were allowed to 
cook their meals in their rooms (which is against 
the usual rules) and the women in charge re- 
ported that they made less mess in their rooms 
with cooking than other people did who cooked 
elsewhere. 

‘The general verdict of those who have seen 
them is: “If the bulk is equal in quality to the 
sample shown, send on as many as you have 
got. P 

Maude, in another letter, bears personal wit- 
ness to the reasonableness of the Doukhobors 
| in the following remark :— 

“Ivin and Mahortoff are really very good fel- 
lows, and I found them, on the whole, remark- 
ably amenable to reason, considering how very 


$$$ $$ ——___—_—_— 


tree shelter in the Immigration Halls during | ties of speaking to a number of competent peo- | difficult and confusing everything must seem to 


the winter would probably be granted for those | 
who were obliged to leave the Caucasus before | 
spring ; employment could be found on the 
railway, or at lumbering; vegetarian food was 
very cheap; and the Government would be re- 
commended to pay to us the usual bonus of one | 


ple who could have no possible motive for de- 
ceiving us, and the unanimous opinion is that | 
this part of Canada (Manitoba, Alberta, Sas- 





accustomed to corn-growing to settle. The im- 
migration this year has been very large, and it 


katchewan, etc.) is an admirable place for men | 


them in such novel surroundings. Sull they are 
men with human limitations and deficiencies, 
and not the plaster saints that I had supposed, 
after reading the literature published about 
|them. Being men, they are much more inter- 
lesting, and better worth helping. Had they 


pound on every adult landed (children under | is likely to be much larger still now that the | been saints, it would have seemed almost a pity 


twelve counting half). 


resources of the country are becoming known. 


| to prevent their being martyrs also.” And 
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Winnipeg to join their husbands at Edmonton: 
—“ Their memory and much that was charming 
about thei—especially the expression in the 
eyes of the children—dweils with me, and I am 
sorry to think I may not see them again.” 

In short, to put the matter in a nutshell, the 
negotiations conducted by Maude have exceeded 
our expectations of success, and we hope to be 
able, by clusely estimating our means and the 
necessary expenditure, to emigrate some four 
thousand Doukhobors to Canada before the end 
of the year and provide for them until Spring.* 
(We have of course, calculated that some will 
obtain wage-work on the railway or at lumber- 
ing). This result could naturally not have been 
attained without the sympathy and kindly as- 
sistance extended to our cause on all sides in 
Canada. 


The news from Cyprus is not so satisfactory, 
and seem to point to the fact that the island is 
not suited to become a permanent settlement 
for the Doukhobors emigrated there. At the 
time when it was so imperatively necessary to 
move the people without any further delay, 


within our then extremely limited resources. 

On first arriving in Cyprus, the Doukhobors 
were full of joy at being at last free, and at hav- 
ing before them the prospect of reviving their 
Community life. But afierwards they found the 
climate trying, illness appeared among them, and 
the conditions of life were so unfamiliar that they 
despaired of being able to adapt themselves to 
them. They felt, finally, that Cyprus could 
only be a resting-place fur them, and not a per- 
manent settlement. All this they expressed in 
a letter to the Doukhobortsi Committee of the So- 
ciety of Friends, dated September 20th, from 
which we take two extracts :— 

“ Brethren,—In the first place we transmit 
to you our deep gratitude—such as we are even 
unable to express to you—for your brotherly 
care about us and the help you extend to us. 

“Secondly, we desire to explain to you the 
position of our affairs, and we once more appeal 
to you not to withdraw your kind assistance 
from us. 

“As our brethren Ivin and Mahortoff (who 
had previously been sent by us) have already 
explained to you, lite here is very difficult for 
us, and it will hardly be possible for us to stay 
here a long time. 

“ What we are chiefly anxious for is to settle 
down all together, the whole community, and 
this is impossible here, as there is very little 
convenient and cheap land to be got here, and 
rather than buy expensive land, one could use 
this muney for our transportation to America, 
to Canada, which land is attracting us, both by 
its spaciousness as well as by its climate, which 
resembles that of the Caucasus, where we have 
been living for fifty years. 

“ Even if it were possible for all our brethren 
to settle down here, even then we dread the ex- 
tremely hot climate here, which resembles that 


four thousand of our people, about one thou- 
sand have already died.” 


“We fervently appeal to you not to enter 
into great expense in establishing us here, but 


* Later.—Arrangements are now completed for a 
first party of two thousand and seventy to leave Ba 
toum for Canada about Decen ber 18th, a second party 
of about two thousand one huudred following some two 
weeks later. 





again, after the women and children had left | 


Cyprus was the only place where some sort of 
preparation had been made, and which was 





from which we suffered in exile, where, out of 
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in as much as will be possible to transport us 
into a place more suitable for us to live in. 
From what we hear, Canada is such a place, 
and we will patiently and in obedience to God’s 


will, await our turn when, with the assistance of 


our friends, it will be possible for us to join our 
brethren. We are well aware that a great 
number of our brothers have yet remained in 
the Caucasus, amid great oppressions and with- 
out any means of subsistence, and we beg you 
first to think of them. And we hope that our 
friends will also not forget about us here either, 
and will relieve our position. 

“ We are greatly in fear of grieving you by 
this our letter, but we wish to tell you the whole 
truth, and to openly express to you our opinion, 
in order that we might afterwards not have to 
be responsible before you and before God. 


“ We are also thanking you, from our hearts, 


for your letter, which we received and read. 
May the Lord save you! 

“Signed tor the whole community by seven 
representatives.” 


We regret to say that since this letter was re- 
ceived, the position in Cyprus has become yet 


worse, between forty and fifty having died when 
we last had news from them, but we will post- 
pone further details until more exact and defi- 
nite information is to band. 

A lady in Cyprus writes us as follows about 
the Doukhobors there :— 


“T hear from various acquaintances in the 


island the highest opinions of these people, and 


I must say that no peasantry ever produced the 


same impression upon me as they have done. 
The fine dignity of their bearing and expression, 
the clear, ‘kindly acuteness of their eyes, 
steadiness of their questioning look, the mar 
vellous activity of their work—all are deeply 
striking. The contrast of their sturdy, quick 
walk, when you meet them on the road, with 
the lazy gait of the Cypriate men is also notice- 
able. 

“ At Pergamo, the five hundred Russians set- 
tled there were building their mud-brick houses, 
and swarming at the work like boys playing 
football. 

“ And on every face was a brightness and 
cheertulness that amazed me when I considered 
their story and circumstances. 

“ At Kuklia the houses were all built and the 
roofs were being finished by a young giant who 
was pitching spade fuls of earth from the ground 
level to the tops of the one-storied houses. The 
roofs are of timber and reeds, covered with 
thick earth to keep out the heat. Well-beaten 
they resist the rain also. 

“These people have already won the warm 
liking of Mr. and Mrs. E., who superintend the 
farm at Kuklia, where the one hundred Rus- 
sians work on the metayer system.” 


In conclusion it may be well to briefly sketch 
the position of affairs, and glance at what yet 
remains to be done. 

Some four thousand Doukhobors will, we 
hope, shortly be on their way to Canada, where 
shelter and food during the winter will be pro- 
vided for them. This, according to our calcu- 
lations, will exhaust all our resources. 

Remaining in the Caucasus will be the Kara 
Doukhobors—who, not having been turned out 
of their lands and houses like the scattered ex- 
iles, nor reduced to the same state of need as 
the Elizavetpol Doukhobors, will themselves be 
able to cover the expenses of their transport to 
Canada next Spring. 

The Friends’ Committee have a sum in hand 
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for the maintenance of the Doukhobors in Cy- 
rus. 

All this is well; but besides the tact that 
help of all kinds needs to be prepared for any 
unforeseen emergency, there yet remains the 
problem of settling the people on the land, ive, 
the purchase, in Spring, or earlier, of cattle, 
horses, ploughs, ete., ete. As Maude writes: 
“The sooner they can get on the land, and the 
more of them can get on the land, the better, 
and $100 per family )say £20) would be little 
enough to start with next Spring—for English- 
men it would be too little.” 

To provide for this expenditure, and for the 
support of the people until the lands yield crops, 
we suggest the forming of a loan fund. Amounts, 
large or small, could be lent to the Doukhobors 
for a term (with or without interest—the latter 
for preference), such sums to be spent solely in 
the purchase of implements and live stock. 

This fund, ifadequately subscribed to, would 
enable the Doukhobors to start tilling their land 
next Spring, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that they would speedily repay such a loan, 
The Doukhobors are the finest agriculturists in 
Russia ; wherever they have been left alone for 
a short time they have prospered, making the 
wilderness smile with cultivation. This, and the 
moral character of a people who have so stead- 
fastly adhered to their principles through the 
cruelest persecution of recent times, should be 
sufficient to inspire every confidence in them. 

We feel sure that this suggestion will be seri- 
ously considered, and that whether sympathy 
with the Doukhobors, and a desire for their 
speedy settlement in Canada take this form or 
some other, we may rely that the work we have 
all in various ways been taking part in will be 
completed in a suitable manner by the estab- 
lishment in a short time of the united—once 
more united after years of suffering—Doukho- 
bor Community on the plains of North-West 
Canada. 


$$$ 


‘Practical Matters. 


Ink stains may be easily and quickly removed 
from the fingers by rubbing them with the head 
of a sulphur match which has been well mois- 
tened. 


Mildew on leather may be removed by gently 
rubbing with petroleum. Afterwards polish 
with a soft cloth. 


In case of fire, wet a silk handkerchief, and 
tie, without folding, over the face. It will pre- 
vent suffucation from smoke, permit free breath- 
ing and exclude smoke from the lungs. 


Never borrow money to buy more land than 
you can keep well cultivated, nor build a house 
larger than is necessary to furnish room suffi- 
cient for your family, simply because you wish 
to outdo your neighbor. 


Never plant more land than you can take 
good care of. 


Borax deodorizes and disinfects all places 
where it may be used, it disperses ants, roaches, 
or beetles in closets and pantries, and is a valua- 
ble cleansing agent in water with which painted 
wood-work is washed. 


Spirits of turpentine helps wounds and sores 
of human beings to heal, but causes intense 
agony on wounds or cuts of dumb animals. 

sitiisiaeeaseuiiallanintiniacetnis 

“THERE are only two creatures,” says the 
Eastern proverb, “who can surmount pyramids 
—the eagle and the snail.” 
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short of this, that will make our New Year the 
happy year we each hope it will be. 
J. B. F. Hauuock. 


A Noble Discontent. 


There isa French proverb which says that 
“ when a man does not find repose in himself, 
it is vain for him to seek it elsewhere.” The 
same can be said of happiness. When a man 
does not find happiness in himself, it is vain for 
him to seek it elsewhere. “A good man shall 
be satisfied from himself.” 

Notice, the statement is not made that the 
good man shall be satisfied with himself. There 
isa wide distinction between the two ideas. The 
truly good man is the last man to be satisfied 
with himself. In the measure of his goodness 
every such man is discontented with his own 
conscious attainment. This noble discontent is 
amark of his growth in goodness. Indeed, only 
those who are bad are self-satisfied and self-con- 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Qur Old Apple-tree. 


Thomas and Prudence Williams were pioneer 
settlers near the present site of Barnesville, O., 
on the farm since owned by the late Peter Sears. 
In the spring of 1807, Prudence went on horse- 
back, alone, to Redstone, Pa., a distance of near 
one hundred miles, a large part of which was a 
wilderness road. Her purpose was to obtain 
fruit trees; these she carried home behind her, 
and planted them herself. The last one was 
blown down in a storm Seventh Month 10th, 
1896. It was a beautiful tree and had grown 


ceited. On the other hand, a man who is really 
good will be the last person to be conscious of 
the fact. If you come to the best man with the 
title Good, he will answer you in the words of 
our Saviour when hesaid: “ There is none good 
but One. That is God.” 

But this proverb we have quoted does not 
even refer to the idea of a good man calling 
himself good, and indulging in false self satis- 
faction. It simply states a fact that “a good 
man shall be satisfied from himself.” In other 
words, that the good man’s happiness wells up 
from within ; his righteous qualities become to 
him like a well of water within, springing up to 
everlasting life, refreshing and blessing himself, 
as it also refreshes and blesses others. The good 
man carries with him his own paradise; just as 
the wicked man carries with him his own pun- 
ishment. For let us not forget that unhappiness, 
as well as happiness, is also from within. Ina 
true sense each evil doer must exclaim : “ Which 
way I turo is hell; myself am hell.” Every 
man is his own paradise. His true self is the 
good man’s own content. 

It was this same deep and precious truth that 
was uttered by Christ when he said: “The 
kingdom of God is within you.” And when it 
was demanded by the Pharisees, when the king- 
dom of God should come, he answered them 
and said: “The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation (that is, it is not an outward, 
showy, external thing to be gazed upon with 
astonished eyes), neither shall they say, Lo 
here! or Lo there! (pointing out its external 
magnificence) for, behold,” says he, “ the king- 
dom of God is within you.” 

Dreams of happiness we all indulge. We 
each have a sort of paradise of the mind, a vis- 
ion of some happy attainable condition in which 
we shall all be free from worry and want, vex- 
ation and strite. But far too many of us seek 
this happiness outside of ourselves—in riches, 
in learning, in adventure, in excitement, in 
fame, in novelty, in friendship, flying to the 
very ends of the earth in search of it ; when, lo! 
it was to be found all the time at home. “ The 
kingdom of God is within you,” and the happi- 
hess men desire can only be found under that 
kingdom. Happiness is not something that can 
be manufactured and then pressed upon one as 
abargain. It is not obtainable from the out- 
side. It is from within, and in this fact lies the 
great desirability of being a Christian and com- 
ing entirely under the dominion of the spiritual ; 
for all the way to heaven we may taste the joys 
of heaven begun. A good man shall be satis- 
fied from within. “The kingdom of God is 
Within you.” Allthe way to heaven is heaven 
begun. The coming under the sway of Christ 
in this inner kingdom—it is this, and nothing 





to a great size. 


This summer day, the winds at play 
O’er hill and valley free, 

With ruthless strife, have cost thy life, 
Our dear old apple-tree, 

Thy giant form bowed to the storm 
And to the wo dman’s stroke— 

We built a tire—thy funeral pyre— 
And deep regrets we spoke. 


From out our heart, from thee to part ; 
That now no more appears 

This landmark true, the cycles through 
For almost ninety years. 

And as to-night, sweet memories bright, 
Around our hearts are cast, 

We fondly deem their go'den gleam 
In memory long shall last. 


In childhood hours, among thy flowers 
Of pink and white we've played, 


And neath thy dome our play-house home. 


Our childish hands have made. 

And, while | write, this summer night, 
Beside thy funeral pyre, 

In fancy fond, I see beyond 
Thy brightly beaming fire. 


I seem to hear, while far and near 
Resounds the woodman’s stroke 
From wooded hill and vale, until 
Falls many a star‘y oak. 
The forests va-t are felled at last, 
And then I seem to see 
The corn-tields wave above their grave, 
The wheuat-heads swaying free. 


The picture bright with golden light 
Before my view appears ; 

Neath Fancy's guise the homes arise 
Of sturdy pi-neers. 

With honest work—no room to shirk— 
The acres broad were tilled ; 

And night's sweet rest was doubly blest, 
And hearts with praise were filled. 


The butter churned, the cheeses turned, 
The busy loom and wheel 

From rise of sun till day wax done, 
The housewives’ care reveal. 

One woman-heart did well her part, 
And wise the p'an she chose 

To make the wilderness rejvice 
“ And blossom as the rose.” 


With courage rare, that few now share 
She journeyed all alone 

’Mid perils deep, o’er rocky steep, 
On horseb:ck to Redsione. 

With money earne/ from butter churned 
As trophies then she bought 

Some fruit trees rare—both apple, pear— 
And with her safely brought. 


Her woman-hands, the record stands 
Then planted every root ; 

Long years they grew, and furnished too, 
Rich stores of goodly fruit. 

She passed away, her record they 
For four-score years and ten 

Of interest kind that noble mind 
Felt for her fellow-men, 





Not weak and blind, like those we find 
Who plant no shrub or tree 

For fear that they wi'l pass away 
Before the fruit they see. 

Far nobler they who strive each day. 
To bless their fellow-men ; 

Not questioning who, if false or true, 
Or whether kith or kin; 


Who joy to feel some life will reap 
From seeds their hands have sown ; 
Nor know the strife, the parrow life 
That lives for self alone. 
A lesson deep thy life shall keep 
Through all the years for me, 
While sounds thy kne!l—farewell, farewell, 
Our dear, old, apple-tree. 
Sarau D. Sears. 


Letter of Kansas Friends to the Czar. 
To Nicholas, Czar of Russia: 

As the representative body of the Yearly 
Meeting of Friends (commonly called Quakers), 
of the State of Kansas, U.S. A., we greet thee 
in the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, the King 
of kings, who holds the destiny of nations in 
his hands, 

In his name we rejoiced when from the throne 
of all the Russias came forth the invitation to 
the governments of the earth to confer with a 
view to national disarmament. 

We feel that this movement is from the God 
of peace, and that under his providence it will 
hasten the day of prophecy wherein “ nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

When we bebold the magnitude of the diffi- 
culties that now assail and hinder the attainment 
of this high aim, we pray that the all-sustaining 
arm of our Father in heaven may by his grace 
uphold and strengthen thy lofty purpose. And 
that for the sake of our common humanity, and 
his own holy name, He may deign to so “ make 
a way” where there appears to be no way, that 
this movement may gu on to victory, and peace 
and good will reign among all nations. 

And we pray the “God of the whole earth” 
that if in harmony with the Divine will thou 
mayest be so encouraged and sustained that 
from the vantage ground of thy exalted position, 
with steadfast devotion to thy great aim of uni- 
versal peace, thou mayest persevere to the end 
in this beneficent service for mankind. 

With warm sympathy in every situation that 
may call for the patience of Christ, we com- 
mend thee to the peaceable wisdom from above, 
as thy guide and counsellor in all this weighty 
service for the kingdom of Christ and the king- 
doms of men. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the rep- 
resentative meeting aforesaid. 

Ricoarp Hawortu, Clerk. 
Exocu Carrer, Eldon, Kansas, 
Anprew Hrxysnaw, Emporia, Kansas, 
ZEIsTER CHAMNERS, Emporia, Kansas. 
Yearly Meeting Correspondents. 
GALENA, Kansas, U. S. A., 
Eleventh Mo. 28th, 1898. 






















WovuLp it not be well for persons who find 
that men will not hear them when they speak, 
to turn their faces toward heaven and see if they 
can secure a hearing there? Would it not be a 
notable thing if voices which could not reach 
the public ear could reach the ear of the Most 
High? And this may be the privilege of many 
aman. “The eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous, and his ears are open unto their cry.” 
(Ps. xxxiv: 15.)—The Armory. 
apapetnictninnialielisiianinteten, 

TrurH is given, not to be contemplated only, 
but to be done. 
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Capital Punishment. 

“If prison discipline and the penitentiary be 
needful for sharpers and pickpockets, surely 
they are necessary for murderers, yet we reform 
the one and hang the other. Are we indisputa- 
bly certain that the terror of capital punishment 
is greater than that of any others, more efficient 
as an example in deterring others from similar 
crimes?” 

If such was the case, we might expect to see 
it in the immediate family of the culprit; that 
it is not so we have had a striking instance in 
this vicinity a few years since. Jabez Boyd 
was executed in the jail yard for the cruel mur- 
der of Wesley Patton in 1845, an innocent little 
boy killed at his father’s fireside, near what is 
now known as Green Hill Station, on a First- 
day morning, while the family were at meeting, 
and thrown upon the open fire, it was believed, 
to prevent the body from being identified. It 
was thought Boyd was instigated to do this by 
a trial for murder just taking place, in which 
he had manifested great interest, and in which 
great stress had been laid on the difficulty of 
identifying the body. 

Only a few years after, his nephew, George 
Pharo, shot Rachel Sharpless, a teacher at Rocky 
Hill School, within a few miles, just as she was 
unlocking her schvol-room door. The motive 
for this cruel act was never clearly ascertained, 
as nothing appeared to have been removed from 
her person. He too, was executed. The law 
was fulfiiled, but that the morals of this com- 
munity were in any degree purified or elevated 
admits of grave doubts. 

That Christianity forbids the indulgence of a 
spirit of revenge is unquestioned, and dves not 
the taking of ove life for that of another partake 
of this forbidden spirit? Every sentiment of 
retaliation or revenge nursed and cherished in 
our hearts deprives us of the enjoyment of peace 
and true happiness. ‘“ Vengeance is mine, | 
will repay, saith the Lord.” 

Newton Martin Curtis, who was called the 
hero of Fort Fisher, familiar as he was with the 
scenes of blood and carnage, could not rest easy 
after he became a member of Congress, until 
after six years of unabated exertion he succeeded 
in having that body pass a bill, giving to juries, 
who agreed upon a verdict of guilty of murder, 
the right to substitute in their judgment im- 
prisonment for life instead of the penalty of 
death, in all the Federal Territories, District of 
Columbia and on the high seas wherever the 
United States has jurisdiction. 

In a letter from Martin Curtis to the writer, 
he says: “ The provision which allows . . . 
the jury to add to their verdict ‘ without capital 
punishment’ will doubtless lessen the number 
of legal executions. It will also tend to increase 
convictions in proper cases, so that those guilty 
of the gravest offenses shall have restraint kept 
upon them by the certainty of imprisonment, 
whereas without this provision many would be 
turned loose upon society. 

“ When I first introduced this measure six 
years ago, its opponents included almost all the 
prominent men in Congress, and you will be 

leased to know that nearly all have been 
louie to understand the advantages to be de- 
rived from a system of milder punishment, and 
many of the most pronounced opponents of the 
bill, when first introduced, finally came to its 
support, not only with their votes but with their 
voices. The department of justice has also warm- 
ly endorsed the measure. The subject of the 
abolition of the death penalty has received the 
favorable consideration of many men in promi- 









nent positions who have heretofore simply ac- | 


quiesced in an order of things to which they 
evidently had not given careful consideration.” 

The following States have in force a law per- 
mitting juries who unite upon a verdict of mur- 
der in the first degree to add thereto, in effect, 
the words “without capital punishment” and 
substituting “imprisonment for life,” viz: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Georgia, [|linois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, N. 
and S. Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and, it is 
understood, now in Ohio. In some others the 
Governor can exercise this privilege, and in 
some others, Maine, Rhode Island and Wiscon- 
sin, capital punishment is abolished. 

Does it not seem proper that the great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, founded by Wm. 
Penn, should follow so laudable and humane an 
example, and that the bill proposed to be intro- 
duced into our next Legislature for the above 
laudable object by Plummer E. Jefferis shall 
receive its favorable consideration ?— Wm. P. 


Townsend in West Chester Daily News. 





America Not Governed by Plutocrats. 


The following is from a letter of Andrew Carnegie to 
the editor of the (London) Spectutor. 

“ Lincoln had no fortune, neither had Grant, 
Garfield, Hayes, Cleveland, or Harrison. These 
were all very much like the present president, 
Mr. McKinley, very poor men ; not one of them 
had sufficient income to live at the rate of £1,- 


500 per year when they retired,—only one of 


them had anything like that,—and President 
McKinley is said not to be nearly as ‘rich. It 
is not seldom that the most prominent American 
politicians leave nu provisiun for their families. 
President Grant’s book provided for his. Mr. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress’ did the 
same ; but for President Garfield’s family a pub- 
blic subscription was necessary. Ex-President 
Hayes turned poultry-farmer for a living. Ex- 
President Harrison and ex-President Cleveland 
have returned to the practice of their profession. 
Secretary of War Stanton and his successor Sec- 
retary of War Rawlings left no provisions for 
their families. 

“There is one reason why the most ambitious 
public men do not seek wealth. It is fatal before 
a nominating convention. No candidate for the 
presidency, for instance, would be thought of, 
who had a large income. There never has been 
a comparatively rich president since Washing- 
ton (and, I think, Madison) who had Virginia 
estates. The choice of the people for any high 
office, and especially for the presidency, must 
have a record of hard work, plain living, simple 
tastes, and honest poverty. The only rich vice- 
president in our time was Mr. Morton, whose 
extraordinary personal charm made him a uni- 
versal favorite and excused his fortune. Some 
of the extreme Western States of small popu- 
lation have sent a rich Senator now and then, 
but this class passes away as the States become 
populous. In short, there is no record for ‘ hon- 
est poverty ’ among prominent politicians in any 
country comparable to that of the great Re- 
public. 

nteciacmniniiiilliiaiiniindaas 

THe Prestpents’ Morners.— A _ Buffalo 
paper prints the following list containing the 
maiden names of the mothers of the Presidents 
of the United States: 

Washington, Mary Ball; John Adams, Su- 
sanna Boylston; Jefferson, Jane Randolph ; 
Madison, Nellie Conway ; Monroe, Eliza Jones ; 
J. Q. Adams, Abigail Smith; Andrew Jackson, 
Elizabeth Hutchinson; Van Buren, Maria 








Hoes ; Harrison, Elizabeth Bassett ; Tyler, Mary 
Armistead; Polk, Jane Knox; Taylor, Sarah 
Strother; Fillmore, Phoebe Millard; Pierce, 
Anna Kendrick; Buchanan, Elizabeth Speer; 
Lincoln, Nancy Hanks; Johnson; Mary Me. 
Donough; Grant, Hannah Simpson; Hayes, 


Sophia Birchard ; Garfield, Eliza Ballou; Ar- 


thur, Malvina Stone; Cleveland, Annie Neal; 
Harrison, Elizabeth Irwin; McKinley, Nancy 


Campbell Allison. 





The Tract Repository. 


FROM THE PUBLISHERS REPORT FOR 1898, 


This interesting work still goes on, and though 
nothing unusual has transpired during the year, 
of a character to call forth special remarks, yet 
it can truly be said, that, as usual, there has 
been much that is encouraging to stimulate and 
cheer. The high value set upon the paper, and 
the many assurances that come to hand of the 
good effect “ The Tract Repository ” is having in 
schools and communities where it circulates, 
leaves little room for doubt that its monthly 
perusal is proving a substantial blessing to a 
large number. It seems, therefore, very desira- 
ble to continue the publication, and to scatter it 
as widely as may be among the needy class for 
whom it is chiefly intended. 

Some who have long stood by, and aided in 
supporting the publication, have been removed 
from amongst us. Still it is hoped that others 
will be found, especially among the younger 
members, who will incline to come forward in 
support of the work. 

We have received a large number of com- 
munications within the past few weeks, from 
colored people in various places, renewing their 
papers for another year, in which, as hereto- 
fore, are many expressions of the value set upon 
the paper. In some previous years we have 
given extracts from a large number of these, 
but, as there is somewhat of a sameness in their 
tenor, we will this year present but a few—suffi- 
cient to reflect the general feeling in regard to 
the paper. 

The aggregate circulation for 1898 has been 
104,100 copies. This is equivalent to a monthly 
edition for the twelve months of 8,675 copies, 
which, though rather less than for 1897, is a 
little in excess of 1896. 

With the field still “white unto harvest,” we 
humbly trust the Divine blessing will continue 
to rest abundantly upon the work, and that ° 
those who supply the means for its support may : 
not grow weary, but rather let us hope that 
these will in due season reap if they faint not. 


Davip Heston. 
FRANKFORD, Phila., Twelfth Month 15th, 1898. 


SSCL RDAs 








An old farmer who died in Sussex County, 
N. J., lately, was in himself a practical proof of 
the fallacy of the oft-repeated declaration that 
“farming does not pay.” Oscar Dunn began 
life with a farm bequeathed to him by his father 
with the condition that he pay off the interest 
of three other heirs in it. He estimated his 
equity at one thousand dollars. When he died 
in his eighty-first year he owned fifteen of the 
best farms in Sussex County. A believer in 
farming, he invested his surplus in farms, always 
improving them, so that “ an Oscar Dunn farm” 
meant one with buildings in good condition and 
fields under intelligent cultivation. On starting 
out he made several resolutions to guide him in 
his future business course, among them these: 
To make a study of farming in every detail, and 
know the business as thoroughly as possible; to 
look after small matters: to practise reasonable 
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economy in all things; never to buy anything 
he had no use for because it was cheap; to pay 
eash for all purchases, and be temperate in all 
things. He never had but two notes in a bank, 
and never had a lawsuit. He let all his farms 
on the sharing system, and never had any trouble 
to secure good tenants; some of the tenants have 
been on his farms for twenty-one years. All his 
leases were verbal agreements.— New York Even- 
ing Post. 


ccntemnniiniinellieliecnncenia 

MemorizinG ScripruRe.— Many a loved face 
stands as associated with an early memorizing 
of Scripture. Our older readers can recall the 
time when father, or mother, or teacher required 
them to commit to memory certain portions of 
Holy Writ on the Sabbath, and often on week 
days. Thus much valuable truth in Bible set- 
ting was fixed in the mind, and has served to 
guide, cheer, comfort and inspire in after life. 
But there is reason to fear that this good old 
custom is gradually dying out. Some of our 
new educational theories are not favorable to it, 
while the pressing demands of secularity leave 
little time or inclination for it. Besides, some 
parents and teachers think that it is exacting 
too much of little ones to compel them to mem- 
orize that which they do not understand, and 
others regard it as of little importance. What- 
ever the reasons or excuses for its neglect, an in- 
jury is done the youth of our land when they 
are deprived of a well-stored scriptural mind. 
The Bible isa regulative, quickening and instrue- 
tive book for the time and for eternity; and 
stores of its precepts, admonitions, promises and 
doctrines should be permanently lodged in the 
memory of the rising generation for its practical 
and spiritual welfare.— Presbyterian. 





THe parent tree of all the seedless oranges of 
the United States may be seen in the orangery 
of the Agricultural Department, Washington, 
D.C. It came from Bahia, Brazil. Buds from 
the Brazillian tree were grafted upon native 
plants and as these became sturdy the depart- 
ment sent specimens to California and Florida. 


sceinciiiidsasidliaiad 

“TI couLpn’t fix my atttention on the sermon 
or book, although I wished to do so.” And the 
reason is, a habit of attention was never formed 
in youth, 





Notes Concerning the Society. 


The Washington Friends’ Meeting has been an- 
nounced as to be held in the new meeting-house, 
beginning with the new year. First-day, 11 A. M., 
_ 7.30 Pp. M. Corner of First and C Bts., 


The losses from membership in American Yearly 
Meetings generally, by resignation, disownment, 
and other torms of release, are reported for the past 
year as amounting to 2.181. the total gain over 
and above all losses, 1,300. 

The Friends’ Library, at 142 N. Sixteenth St., 
Philadelphia, offers a large collection of valuable 
reading and reference books for conscientious fami- 
lies and seekers after information. In order to 
extend its usefulness, its doors are now open to 
readers and borrowers from 11.30 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
daily, except an intermission from 2 to 3 P. M. 


Quakerism is not a creed to be learnt by rote, 
but it is a habit of life, a habit that even in the 
most trivial concerns of life should tend towards 
uprightness of character. It should be remem- 
bered that the strength of the Quaker character in 
the past was the recognition of the closest com- 
munion with God. It must now be seen that he is 
ready to help at every turn. John Bright was al- 
luded to as an example of Quaker straightfoward- 


ness and conscientiousness; principle was at the 
back of his success. The simplicity of this states- 
man was remarkable, and more than once in the 
House of Commons he won his adversaries over by 
his unconventional manner. John Bright was one 
of the few men who could quote Scripture in Par- 
liament, because it was recognized that his char- 
acter was consistent with the words he was using. 
—Address by Frederick Andrews. 





Notes from Others. 


The “higher civilization” is beginning in the 
Philippines. A brewer of Milwaukee has received 
orders for 60,000 car loads of beer to be shipped to 
those happy islands.— Zion Watchman, 


A word to the wise is sufficient. But I suppose 
where any have not followed Christ in the regenera- 
tion, they would hardly be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead.— Correspondent. 


Years ago our school children were recommended 
to live in the Divine fear. With this as the gov- 
erning principle of their conduct, but little advice 
would be needed. Without it, none would be ef- 


Sectual.— Correspondent. 


The simple gospel of the Son of God, preached 
by twelve fisherman, has survived the centuries 
and outlives all other philosophies of eighteen 
hundred years.— Chauncey M. Depew. 


Those weak dixciples who are always interrupt- 
ing the public worship by a late attendance. You 
may change the time of a service half an hour for 
such, but they arise and go to their Father thirty 
minutes later, just the same.— 7. C. Potter. 





The highest judicial officer of the British re+lm, 
Lord Chief Justice Russell, has just indicted the 
multiplication of cheap newspapers and magazines 
in England as responsible for a decided lowering 
of the intellectual power of the English masses. 
He holds that they add “ nothing substantial to 
the real education of mankind.” 


There is only one style of preaching that is vastly 
more effective than any other, and that is the irre- 
sistible eloquence of a pure, manly, noble and un- 
selfish life. ‘‘ My pastor’s discourses are not very 
brilliant,” said an intelligent lady, “ but his daily 
life isa sermon all the week.” The “ living epistie ” 
of Paul was as sublime and convincing as any 
words that fell from his lips on the hill of Mars; 
for Jesus Christ lived in him.—T7. LZ. Cuyler. 


It is improper to come to the house of God with- 
out preparation of both body and mind. Cleanli- 
ness, thought and prayer should precede. To be 
fretted, hurried and thoughtless as one goes to 
church is to be shorn of much blessing. One of 
the best aids to grace in Divine worship is to be in 
one’s place a little while before service begins, and 
occupy the time in devout preparation. It is plain 
what that means. Try it and secure something 
gracious from the God of all grace, who sees and 
hears his children.—T. C. Potter. 


You are putting off on some one outside, excel- 
lent though he or she be, the burden of responsi- 
bility for your child’s salvation and growth into 
Divine stature. By whose permission do you do 
it? The Sabbath school or Young Peoples’ So- 
ciety cannot take your place, for you stand, in 
God’s sight, as his chief preceptor, and the child’s 
life will Hedemand of you by virtue of your father- 
hood or motherhood rights in Him, and your child’s 
own right to parental religious guidance during his 
minority.—T. C. Potter. 


The death of Senator Justin D. Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, in the eighty-eighth year of his age, removes 
from public life a notable and respected figure. 
For forty-three years he has rendered conspicuous 
service in our National Legislature, or during a 
most stormy and eventful period of our national 
development. His voice has always been lifted in 
behalf of right and liberty. He possessed a cul- 





tured intellect, a large and varied experience, a 
ripe judgment, a discriminating vision, an incor- 
ruptible probity, high moral character and marked 
conscientiousness. He could not be swerved by 
opular clamor from his convictions. He retained 
fis mental faculties to a remarkable degree, and 
commanded the attention of the Senate in an ad- 
dress of marked ability at its last session. He was 
no spoilsman or politician, but a statesman of 
worthy record and acknowledged independence. 
His country has reason to cherish and honor his 
memory as one of her most faithful servants and 
distinguished patriots.— Presbyterian. 


“The dreamers are not dead in Israel. 
To-day the young men dream, and with the old 
Live visions of a storied past. They dwell 
In every land ; yet hills of Zion hold 
More glory than the fame of kings can bring, 
More hope than all the ages have preserved. 
The voices of a golden morn:ng ring 
With victories, with many gifts reserved 
For those who ‘neath the vine and fig will sit, 
Aud pe ple realms long dead to ancient charms ; 
The souls of prophets with their souls are knit, 
And ancient heroes call again to arms 
The sons of Judah ; stars of morning shine, 
And dawn breaks o’er the hills of Palestine.” 


Keeping the Head Covered in Court.—The too- 
zealous officer who hustled a clergyman out of a 
Hartford courtroom the other day because that 
reverend visitor insisted upon wearing his skull- 
cap in the presence of the judge, may have been 
an unconscious instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence for the bringing out of a great good. At 
any rate, his performance forces again upon public 
consideration a question that will never be settled, 
“to stay settled,” until itis settled right. And this 
question will never be settled right until by virtue 
of an unwritten but irrepealable law of common 
sense the skull-cap is made free in all public 
places—court-rooms, chambers of legislation, lec- 
ture halls, churches, theatres and all the rest. 

To our younger readers, whose heads are still 
thickly thatched, the matter may seem of slight 
importance. It is really of very serious import- 
ance. Thousands of valuable lives have been sac- 
rificed to the foolish tradition that on certain oc- 
casions and in certain surroundings the head must 
be absolutely uncovered. It’s a murderous tradi- 
tion, and it is losing its grip. A generation or two 
ago, nearly all Protestant clergymen bared their 
heads at the graveside.— Hartford Courant. 


The signs are not few that, in spite of wars and 
tumults and the bitterness of strife between men, 
the world does move toward the reign of peace and 
good will; and the signs are many, to those who 
choose to see them, that the Christ who was in 
Bethlehem, in the lowliest of surroundings and the 
most unpretentious conditions, is in the world to- 
day, clad in humility and clothed in the garb of 
obscurity. The world was never so full of 
humble, unostentatious, Christian service as to-day. 
Beneath the uproar of contending principles and 
the cla-h of opposing forces, which seem sometimes 
to fill the whole world with the tumult of their an- 
tagonisms, there is another world, full of pain and 
sorrow and heavy with care, but full also of the 
sweetness of sacrifice, the joy of surrender and the 
peace of unselfishness. In this silent world live 
and move men and women of all social grades and 
conditions, with little in common save a beautiful 
spirit of self surrender, and that modesty of nature 
which shrinks from praise because praixe seems 
undeserved. He who looks for the Christ in this 
world will find Him in numberless homes and in 
countless lives.— Outlook. 


Roman Catholics of keen perception and sensitive 
feeling appear to be ashamed of the Cuban phase 
of life developed through Spanish Romanism. 
Bishop Candler, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, who has returned from a tour of Cuba in the 
interest of missions of his denomination on that 
island, is authority for the statement that, on two 
occasions during his visit to Havana, intelligent 
members of the Roman Catholic Church said to 








him: “ Do not judge my church by what you see 
here. This superstition and corruption are as ab- 
horrent to me as they are to you.” If this feeling | 
of abhorrence to existing conditions was only gen- 
eral among the priesthood, there might be some 
hope of moral reformation; but a study of the situa- 
tion shows the spiritual regeneration of this valua- 
ble island will have to come through Protestant 
Christianity. It is a time for Protestants to go in 
and possess the land in the name of their Lord, and 
give to the people all the advantages of a pure, 
elevating and transforming Gospel. Already the 
field is being carefully studied, and in a few years 
flourishing missions will spring up in city and in 
village.— Presbyterian. 
eaten caticsiyes 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates —Congress reassembled on the 4th 
instant, af er the recess. in the Senate a message was 
received from the Pre-ident transmitting the Peace 
Treaty, and it was referred in executive session to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

On the 9th instant the House reversed the decision 
of the Committee of the Whole of the 6th instant 
when the appropriation for the support of the Civil 
Service Commi-sion was stricken out by a vote of (7 
to 61. When the roll was called, on the 9th, the vote 
was 95 to 119. Ali attempts to destroy our invaluable 
civil service laws it is believed will be futile. 

Senator Lodge on the 7th in-tant, by request, intro- 
duced a bill to provide for a submarine caile between 
the United States and Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, 
China and Australia. 

The United States Treasury receipts in Twelfth Mo. 
were $41,404,793, as compared with $59,646,698 in 
Twelfth Month, 1897. The last amount, however, 
included about $31,700,000 of Pacific Railway money. 
The disbursements in Twelfth Month, 1898, were only 
$460,000 in excess of the receipts. 

The Monthly statement of the United States public 
debt shows that at the close of business, Twelfth Mo. 
31, the debt, less cash in the Treasury, wos $1,129,176,- 
286, an increase during the month of $1,702,799. 

Benjamin F. Fifield, of Montpelier, a leading mem- 
ber of the Bar of Vermont, and counsel for the Cen 
tral Vermont Railroad, has been appointed United 
States Senator to succeed the late Senator Morrill. 

The Director of the Mint estimates that the gold 
output of the United States in 1898 was $65,762,677, 
an increase of $3,419 677 over that of 1897. 

United States Circuit Judge Morr.w, at San Fran- 
cisco, has decided that the stamp tax on telegraph 
messages must be paid by the sender. 

On Twelfth Mo» th 18th the engineers of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway accomplished the wonder- 
ful engineering task of moving its 220 ton bridge cross- 
ing the Kinnickinnic River at Milwaukee, on its Chi- 
cago division, down stream 250 feet, This is a feat 
that has been undertaken but a very few times in the 
history of engineering. The bri'‘ge was a single track 
draw, and was removed to a new foundation in the 
quick time of two hours and forty-seven minutes. 

On the afternoon of the 9th instant a collision oc- 
curred between two pas-enger trains on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, at West Dunellan, N. J., in which fif- 
teen persons were killed and about thirty-five injured, 
of whom several are expected to die. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 713, which is 12 less than the previous week and 
251 more than the corresponding week of last year. 
Of the foregoing 343 were males and 370 females ; 185 
were under five years of age; 160 died of pneumonia ; 
76 of consumption ; 55 of influenza ; 46 of heart disease ; | 
31 of o'd age ; 24 of typhoid fever; 23 of convulsions ; 





23 of diphtheria; 23 of wephritis ; 21 of apoplexy; 19 
of bronchitis ; 19 of marasmus; 15 of inflammation of 
the brain: 14 of inanition; 13 of cancer; 12 of Bright's 
disease ; 11 of paralysis, and 9 of inflammation of the 
stomach and b: wels. 
Markets, &e.— U.S 
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99 a 100; 4’s, reg., 111} a 
1] coupon, 1125 a 1133; new 4’s, 129 a 1293; 
112% a 113}; 3's, reg., 1063 a 107 ; coupon, 1074 a 1073. 

Corron sold in a small way to spinners, on a basis 
of 6,3,¢. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. —Winter bran, in bulk, quoted at $14.25 a 
$15.00, and spring, in sacks, $14.00 a $14.50 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.50 a $2.75; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.50 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.85 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, 
$3.20 a $3.35; do., straight, $3.45 a $3.60; do., patent, 
$3.65 a $3.90 ; spring, clear, $2.90 a $3.10; do. straight, 
$3.50 a $3.75; do. ;atent, #3.75 a $3.95; do. favorite 
brands, $4.00 a $4.25; city mills, extra, $2.50 a $2.75 ; 
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do, patent, $3.85 a $4.00. 
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do. clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70. 
RyrE FLour.—$3.10 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. BuckwHEaT Four. 
—$2.00 a $2.10 per 100 pounds for new, as to quality. 
Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75 a 7dje. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 403 a 403e. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 354c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5¢ a 5jc.; good, 5$ a 53c.; 
medium, 5} a.5}c.; common, 4} a 5c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 44.a 43e.; 
medium, 3} a 4ce.; common, 2 a 3c. ; lambs, 5 a 6e. 

Hocs.—Be-t Western. 5} a 54c ; other grades, 5 a 5je. 

ForEe1Gn.—Lord Salisbury’s reply to the Czar's pro- 
posal for a disarmament conference promised the cor- 

dial co-operation of the British Government. 

A blue book has just been issued, containing the 
correspondence between Great Britain and France on 
the subject of trade restrictions in Madagascar. The 
only concession apparently which has resulted from 
Lord Salisbury’s numerous protests is the revocation of 
the decree confining the coast trade to French vessels, 
which M. Delcasse, French Foreign Minister, notified 
to the British Government in a despatch dated Twelfth 
Month 29th, last. The Times says: “ It isa good thing 
for the world’s peace that we are able to possess our 
souls in patience under the pin pricks of the French 
Government, which, under the cover of gran‘iloquent 
phra-es, habitually acts, with cupidity and the short 
sighted cunning of the peasant.” 

It is believed in Paris that an agreement satisfactory 
to Great Britain will be reached on the \ewfouniland 
ques'ion. 

Colonel Lewis defeated the Dervishes under Emir 
Ahmed Fedil, on the Blue Nile, on Twelfth Month 
26th. Five hundred Dervishes were killed and 1,500 
captured. The British loss was small. 

Colonel Julison San Martin, who abandoned Ponce to 
General Miles without resistance, has been sentenced 
in Spain to imprisonment for life. 

The average annual receipts at the Cuban custom 
houses during the pust twelve years has been $12,645, 
894, while the duties collected from expoits has aver- 
aged $1,284,605. 

A general meeting of Cuban officers is to be held to 
consider first, the n: ed of money for the army, to ena- 
ble its members to make a new start in life. and second, 
the lack of respect shown to the Cuban officers by the 
people of Cuba and the Americans. 

The Mayor of Santiago declares that the people 
there want provincial and municipal autonomy. 

Within a few hours after President McKinley’s pro- 
clamation had been posted in Manila, the agents of 
Aguinaldo filled Manila with a manifesto, in which 
that leader protested against General Otis signing him- 
self the Military Governor of the Philippines, declar- 
ing that he returned to the islands on an American 
war ship to win independence, and urging his foilowers 
to continue the struggle for liberty. The insurgents at 
lloilo have threatened to burn the business portion of 
that city at the first shot of bombardment fired by the 
American fleet. The American expedition will pro- 
bably land on the island of Guimaras, some distance 
from Panay, where a camp will be established to await 
developments. General Otis has cabled the War De- 
partment that in his opinion General Miller has the 
situation well in hand at lioilo, and that he fully un- 
derstands the purpose of the President not to crowd 
the insurgents unduly. 

A Russian company has been organized to run a line 
of twenty-one coast steamers from Vladivostock to Port 
Arthur and leading ports in the Pac fic Ocean. Con- 
tracts have been awarded for twelve of the-e steamers. 

The American Minister at Pekin, under instructions 
from Washington, has protested against the extension 
of the French or any other Power's exclusive conces- 
sionat Shanghai, but urged extension of existing set- 
tlements on an international basis. The British Min- 
ister has made a similar protest, and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has refused the French demand. 

The Globus gives an account of the second ascent of 
Kilimanjaro, the highest mountain in German Africa, 
by the same man who made the first ascent, Dr. Hans 
Meyer. He explored for the first time the north side, 
on which he discovered three large glaciers. He also 
mapped out the !ava streams and furest limits, and the 
mountain may now be considered sufliciently explored. 

Advices received at Lima from Bolivia announce 
that President Alonso’s advance guard is within six 
leagues of La Paz, capital of the Republic. 
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NOTICES. 
A FRIEND desires a position in Friend's family as 
housekeeper, care of children, or com; anion. Address 


}“M,” Office of THE FRienp. 
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Receipts in aid of Dukhobortsi Fund to Pirgt 
Month 10th, 1899. 

E. J., Maine, $5; B F. L., $10; J.H.R,$5; H.W 
$1. Funds now on hand are being reserved with the 
expectation of using them during the winter and spring 
fur the support of the Cana .ian immigrants. 

Ws. Evans, Trecsurer, 
252 8S. Front St., Phila, 








Pusiic MEETINGS—LANSDOWNE, Pa. — Meetings 
for worship are appointed by authority of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa , to be held in the meeting house 
at Lansdowne on Fifth-day evenings, the tifth and the 
nineteenth days of the present month, commencing at 
eight o'clock. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to Wittiam F. WickersHaM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Westrown BoarpinG Scnoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. Ts reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMepLey, Sup’t. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Phila.— This Library is open on week-days from 
11.30 a. M. to 2 Pp. M., and from 3 to 6 P.M. Some of 
the books added Twelfth Month 28th, 1898, are: 

Forp—American Cruiser in the East. 

Ha.Le—Historic Boston. 

Hvussarp—Little Journeys to the Homes of Ameri- 
can Statesmen. 

Kipp—Control of the Tropics. 

Kixc —Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe. 

ReprpLieEr—Philadelphia, the Place and the People. 

Roserts—Forty-one Years in India. 

Topv—Corona and Coronet. 

WorcestER—Philippine Islands and their People. 

A selected list of 150 of our books of general interest 
may be had on application to the Library. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting held near Ackworth, 
Iowa, Eleventh Month 2nd, 1898, Roy W. RockweE 1, 
son of Hubert and Ellen L. Rockwell, to Ore.ta A. 
Morritt, daughter of Joshua and the late Mary E. 
Moffitt of North Carolina. 

——, at Friends’ Meeting-house near Paullina, 
Iowa, on the twenty-eighth of Ninth Month, 1898, 
WiILiiamM CLARKSON MoFrFitt, son of William A. and 
Mary Moffitt, to Mary S. RockweE Lt, daughter of 
Hubert and Ellen L. Rockwell. 








Diep, at her late residence near Downingtown, Ches- 
ter Co., Penn, on the nineteenth of Tenth Month, 1898, 
SaraH T. Zook, wife of Elhanan Zook in the seventy- 
fourth year of her age. A beloved member, elder and 
overseer of Downingtown Particular and Uwchlan 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Althongh the summons 
came suddenly and at an unexpected hour, we humbly 
trust and believe that she was not unprepared for the 
solemn change which awaited her. 

. Twelfth Month 2Ist, 1898, HANNAH YERKES, 
widow of Charles Yerkes, in the eighty-first year of 
her age. An esteemed member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern Dis- 
trict. This dear Friend was of a retiring disposition, 
but gave evidence of living near her Saviour, her 
greatest de-ire being to serve Him, and to be found in 
readiness when the summons came; this we believe 
was mercifully granted. A long painful illness was 
borne with patient submission. “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart for they shall see God.” 

, at her residence in Trenton, N. J., Eleventh 
Month 22nd, 1898, Enrrn Cours, widow of Mark 
Collins, in the eightieth year of her age; an esteemed 
member and valued elder of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting. “N:t having a rizhteousness of mine own, 
but that which is through faith in Jesus Christ, the 
righteouness which is of God by faith.” 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 


